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Portuguese Asia

Portuguese Asia was not a purely mercantile venture like the
British, settlements in India. The Portuguese who discovered
the sea-route to Asia, who established fortresses from the Persian
Gulf to the Straits of Malacca and beyond, who built Goa and
introduced the Inquisition there, were a totally different class of
people from the directors, the shareholders, and the employees of
the East India Company. They were romantics, crusaders, conquis-
tadors, as well as traders, while the members of the East India
Company, coming on the scene a century later, were modern
business men whose whole aim was dividends.
Taking a broad view, the Portuguese irruption into Asia was
the culmination of the long struggle against the Moors at home.
From the tenth to the fifteenth century the Iberian peninsula was
the scene of three thousand seven hundred battles, so it is com-
puted, between its Christian tribes and the Arabian Emirs. In the
course of those unending wars the Portuguese and the Spaniards
emerged as nations. It was as late as 1492 that Granada, the last
emirate, fell.
So lengthy a struggle, far from leaving the Iberians exhausted,
seems to have invigorated them. When the Mohammedan power
was overthrown in the Peninsula, instead of settling down and de-
veloping their country, they found themselves so overflowing with
energy that they set sail across the oceans, to discover the Americas
and the African sea-route to the East, Mr. Arnold Toynbee has
noticed this paradox in his Study of History. Arguing from concep-
tions which he calls * Challenge and Response' and 'The Stimulus
of Pressures', he declares that their tremendous voyages, their f ur-
tlier battles all over South America and Asia, their vast ambitions,
the fanatical courage with which they prosecuted their designs,
were the natural response to the stimulus which victory at home